ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW REGIME

merits, and the financiers who farmed such taxes as the aides.
For the first time in France, instead of supplementing the already
existing practices, varying according to the part of the country,
by new institutions, the Assembly swept away the whole system
at once and, having made a thorough clearance, aimed at setting
up a new system in its stead, based on a single uniform plan
applying to every part of the realm.

The complicated and confused system of territorial divisions,
comprising gouvernements, gtneralitfa, provinces^ and bailliages, was
replaced by a system of divisions and subdivisions that was uni-
form for all parts of France and the same for all functions. The
representatives of each part of the country were given the task
of deciding upon boundaries and chief towns in such a way as to
satisfy the desires of the inhabitants and make allowance for its
habits.

The two most important divisions - the largest, or department,
and the smallest, or commune - have remained the unvarying
basis of the system up to the present day, and have become so
deeply rooted in the habits of the French that there has never
been any question of changing them. Of the two intermediate
degrees, one - the district - was shortly abolished; the other - the
canton - was preserved, the number being decreased almost by
half. In theory the departments were intended to be almost equal
in area, but every commune was formed of either a whole town
or a country parish, no allowance being made for the enormous
differences of population. From this period dates the principle
that the municipal system is the same alike for the largest town
or the smallest village.

Henceforth the unity of the French nation was no longer based
upon obedience to one and the same king, but upon uniformity of
institutions, accepted by the representatives of each region as the
practical outcome of principles held in common. The Declaration
of the Rights of Man summed these up in a single formula - that
of natural rights: 'Men are born and remain equal in rights.'
From this time onward the epithet eroyals was replaced by the word
'national'. This sense of voluntary unity found expression from
1789 onward in "the 'federations' that sprang up spontaneously
between the National Guards of the various towns. It had as
its symbol the national Feast of Federation solemnly celebrated in
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